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No man was ever great without divine inspira- 
tion. CICERO. 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 


O sTREAm descending to the sea, 
‘ Thy mossy banks between, 
The flow’rets blow, the grasses grow, 
The leafy trees are green. 


In garden plots the children play, 

The fields the laborers till, 
The houses stand’ on either hand 
. And thou descendest still. 


Strong purposes our minds possess, 
Our hearts affections fill, 

We toil and earn, we seek and learn, 
And thou descendest still. 


ArtHur HueH CLoueH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT THE WINDS BRING. 


BY GRETA BRYAR. 


be RE you reading about what the winds 
bring, Walter?” asked Flossie, who 
was looking out of the window, watch- 
ing the clouds go sailing through the sky, the 
wind driving them as fast as it drove the white 
sails, out on the water. 

Flossie was making believe that the little 
clouds were the white-sailed yachts, floating 
over the bay, and that the big ones were the 
ships starting out to cross the great, wide ocean. 

“No!” said Walter. ‘I don’t have to read 


‘what the winds bring’ out of a book. I. know 
the rhyme by heart. Every word of it.” 

“Tet me ask the questions, then,” said 
Flossie, “and you tell me the answers. I know 
them, every one.” 

“That won’t be fair,’ said Walter. “You 


ask a question, and J’ll answer it. Then, Vl 
ask a question, and you will answer it.” And 
they agreed that this seemed the fair thing to 
do. So, with her eyes still on the clouds that 
kept sailing gracefully over her head, Flossie 
began: 
‘Which is the wind that brings the cold?’ 
“The north wind, Flossie; and all the snow; 
And the sheep will seamper into the fold, 
When the north begins to blow.” 


“Which is the wind that brings the heat?” 
“The south wind, Walter; and corn will grow 
And peaches redden for you to eat, 
When the south begins to blow.” 
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BRING. 


(See Story.) 


“Which is the wind that brings the flowers?” 
“The west wind, Flossie; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours, 
When the west begins to blow.” 


“Which is the wind that brings the rain?” 
“The east wind, Walter; and farmers know, 
That cows come shivering up the lane, 
When the east begins to blow.” 


“Listen!” said mamma, breaking in upon 
the pretty rhyme she had taught her boy and 
girl, “in half an hour papa will be here, and 
what do you think will happen then?” 

“Brother Ned is coming home from college!” 
exclaimed Walter, ‘‘and we are all going across 
the ocean in a great big steamer—bigger than 
Flossie ever made believe she saw sailing over 
the sky, up there!” 
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“That’s just it,” said mamma, who could 
not keep the secret, another minute. 

“You’re worse than the children,’ papa told 
her. But they were too happy over big Brother 
Ned coming home to pay much attention to 
anything else just then, although he told 
them that they would hear the winds blow, 
and no mistake,—east, west, north, and south,— 
before they crossed the ocean and got back 
home again. 

But that would only make the rhyme seem 
more perfect, mamma thought. 


for Every Other Sunday. 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


BY R. I. Rk. : 


O one could tell exactly how it happened. 

N The learned professor put on his great 

spectacles, looked very wise, and said 

some long words which the daisy could not 
understand if she tried, so she did not try. 

Yet what the professor said did make her 
think (you know that is really what professors 
are for); and all day long she kept saying to 
herself, ‘‘ I wonder—I wonder’’— 

Perhaps the old apple tree under which she 
grew could tell her about it. He must be 
very wise; for he was a great tree long before 
the daisy was born, and had learned many 
things. He was so tall that Daisy had to call 
as loud as she could, “O-o-o-h, Mr. Apple Tree, 
please tell me how it happened”; but, although 
the apple tree tried his very best, he ‘could tell 
her nothing. 

Soon a busily buzzing bee flew noisily past. 


“Buz-z-z, buz-z-z: business is puss he 
said as he flew along. 
“Mr. Bee, can you tell me’’— balled the 


daisy; but the bee only cried, “I haven’t got 
time. Business is business, 2 business,”’ and 
flew buzzing away. 

It was late in the afternoon when little Mary 
came to the meadow. She saw the tiny daisy, 
and stopped to play with her. Such wonderful 
times as they had! They listened to the music 
of the birds and the whispers of the fairies, 
and told each other of all the good times they 
had had. They even played ‘“hide-and-seek’’ 
among the waving meadow grasses. 

At last it was time for Mary to go home. 
She picked her little sunbonnet from the ground 
where it had fallen, then turned to say good- 
bye to the daisy who had played with her. 
“Good-bye, Daisy dear,” she whispered. ‘God 
made you grow for me.” And the bright-eyed 
daisy nodded “Yes,” 

The daisy never asked her question again. 
She knew now how it happened that she grew 
and nodded in the waving meadow grass. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE DWELLERS OF THE S#HA. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


LOATING in the briny ocean down close 
to the seaweed were lots and lots of 
queer moving things, very tiny and just 

the shape of an apple seed. 

Each one had two eyes, a mouth, two feelers 
uN horns, and twelve pairs of feathery arms or 

egs. 

They walked and swam and had the best 
time possible. Some of them were gobbled up 
by fish that darted here, there, everywhere in 
search of a meal. 

One of these little fellows, whose family name 
was Barnacle, grew weary of its ceaseless play, 
and, after changing its coat several times, felt 
a longing to settle down in life. 


So it chose a nice mossy rock that was covered 
by the waves at high tide, but, as the waters 
rolled backward, was left bare to the salt air 
and warm sun. 

The two feelers had changed into fine pipes, 
in which was formed a strong cement. With 
this the tiny animal glued its head to the strong 
rock that was to be its final resting-place. 

In a short while something queer happened: 
the two eyes slipped down near its stomach and 
soon disappeared; the limbs that had once 
been used for walking and swimming, turned 
into nets and fishing lines. 

The soft coat was replaced by a covering made 
of a double shell: the outer one was composed 
of several plates open at the top. Within it was 
a conical, movable lid that opened and closed 
every time the feet were thrown out, and the 
Barnacle’s mouth was close to its feet. 

Day after day it sat on the big gray rock. 
Instead of an apple seed it looked like an acorn, 
and wore a nice white coat. 

Only two tides! That meant only two meals, 
so Barnacle must be spry to secure enough food 
to satisfy the cravings of his appetite. 

Such a dear little, odd little fisherman was he! 

A big wave dashed over the rock home, and 
out of the top of each plate came a fine, feathery 
plume, twelve pairs in all. They waved up and 
down in the water and opened and shut very 
softly. 

Every now and then the plumes were drawn 
back into the shell, but in a minute out they 
came as lively as before. 

Mr. Barnacle was having a solitary fishing 
party, pulling in his dinner while the salt water 
rolled over his shell. 

The tiny crabs and small creatures floating 
by were tangled in the feathery limbs that 
served for a net. When full, they were emptied 
into the queer mouth. 

To fish and eat, that was the end and aim of 
his existence. Never using his eyes, he lost 
them. No swimming in the deep blue sea, or 
walking on the green seaweed, his limbs had 
become lines, and could no longer carry the 
weight of his body. He must remain on the 
one spot until old age ended his existence. 


“What we do not use we lose, 
That is plain as plain can be: 
So an active, busy life 
Is the best for you and me.” 


No man can ever rise above that at which he 
aims. Rey. A. A. Hover. 


THE UPRIGHT SOUL. 


Lares to our town there came a maid, 
A noble woman, true and pure, 

Who, in the little while she stayed, 
Wrought works that shall endure. 


It was not anything she said, 
It was not anything she did; 
It was the movement of her head, 
The lifting of her lid. 


Her little motions when she spoke, 
The presence of an upright soul, 
The living light that from her broke, 

It was the perfect whole. 


For she to many spirits gave 
A reverence for the true, the pure, 
The perfect, that has power to save, 
And make the doubting sure. 


J. H, Perxins. 


mock gravity. 


‘reached for their rods, she added: 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SPRING LEGENDS. 


BY SUSAN E, W. JOCELYN. 


Gh P and out of the house—away from 
houses,” cried Nannie Blair, coming 
breezily into the Ford sitting-room 

one bright morning in spring. : 

“How can you girls sit stitching impossi- 
ble blossoms into linen when the real ‘flower 
procession is upon you, and marching by, music 
and all.’ Come on, let’s go where we can hear 
‘the wild pulsing of nature,’ as Miss Demming 
says.. That’s right, dear. Put away em- - 
broidery, and come out among the real butter- 
cups.’ 

Coaxing thus, she soon had the sisters, 
Lily and Eunice, strolling with her towards 
the woods. 

“Which path shall we take?” she asked as 
they paused at a fork in the road. The girls 
stood irresolute, and Nannie settled the ques- 
tion in her usual way by leading quickly on 
in the direction that pleased her. 

“Oh, there’s Miss Demming botanizing,” 
she cried, and she skipped ahead to the side of 
her favorite teacher, 

“Now we have a chaperon, we'll go out by 
the brook where Cousin Tom and his friend — 
Bertram are camping. We'll make them give 
us a trout dinner. What do you say, girls? 
Come on! Come on, Miss Demming: that’s a 
dear,’”’ and she danced on down the leafy road, 
courtesying to the little flowers that nodded in 
the wind. 

Spring had come with a rush during the past 
few days, and every bit of this girl’s nature 
responded to the sunshine with joyous im- 
petuosity. 

“Tt may not be quite polite for us to descend 
upon the boys, and eat up all their provisions,” 
ventured prudent little Lily, as they neared 
the camp. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Nannie. “They 
have plenty. Tom’s mother baked all day in 
preparation. We don’t want much, you know. 
Just a bit of bread and butter, and trout; but 
trout we must have,” and so they chattered on 
their way, till an opening among the trees 
brought to view the proprietors of the camp — 
intent on a game of quoits. 

“Be careful, boys,” called Miss Demming. 
“ Hyacinths are plentiful just now. We need no 
new varieties.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Nannie, look- 
ing puzzled. 

“Have you forgotten your mythology, dear? 
Apollo loved Hyacinthus, you know; but in a 
game of quoits he unfortunately hit and killed 
this beloved friend, which caused him great 
grief. The blood from the wound stained the 
earth, and on that spot a beautiful flower 
sprang up, returning every spring; and, to 
perpetuate his memory, it was called the 


' hyacinth.” 


“You are reminding Miss Demming of the 
gods,” cried the girls in one breath as they 
approached the group, “so we'll beg you as 
such to give us to eat,” said Nannie with 
“Bring us some of those wonder- 
ful trout, and we’ll attend to everything else. 
except cooking them,” Then, as the boys 
“So you 
hook them like ordinary fish, do you? I 
thought, perhaps, they came at call.” . 

“Tf they heard you chatter, they’d never 


“come at all,” rhymed Tom ungallantly, as he 


and his friend sought the brook among the 
trees. 

On their return with several rain-bow painted 
fish in the grass-lined basket, a pleasing sight 


met their hungry eyes. 


— 
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The rough top of the 


packing box that served for a table was com- 


pletely hidden by hemlock branches, and in 
the centre a vine-covered pail bubbled over 


_ with sweet wood violets, while pyramids of 


buttered bread rose high at either end. Fumes 
of coffee filled the air, but soon gave way to 
that of broiled trout. A golden eye (a dande- 
lion) marked each place at this festive board, 
and long did the party linger over the appe- 
tizing repast. Finally Nannie, gazing affec- 
tionately at her emptied plate, whispered, 
“Though lost to sight to memory dear,’”’ then 
she called for after-dinner speeches. ‘ Miss 
Demming will lead?” she said interrogatively. 


“Something with a spring flavor, please.” 


‘saying: ‘You need go no further, dear. 


Miss Demming was a pleasant story-teller. 
“Away back in fairy time,” she said, ‘‘there 
lived a maiden who had a horror of growing 
old. She loved to laugh and be gay, and the 
spring was her favorite season. 

“One day, as she was hurrying through the 
wood to a feast, to which she was bidden, she 
met a very old woman who had lost her way 
and was very tired. ‘Will you take me home?’ 
she asked. 

“The maiden looked troubled. ‘I shall be 
late at the feast, but I cannot leave you here 
alone,’ she said, for she had a kind heart. 

“‘Then she gave her arm to the old woman, 
and they walked miles through the forest. 
It was getting dark, and the maiden saw that 
she should lose the feast entirely. Still, she 
laughed and chatted pleasantly with her charge, 
who finally stopped at the edge of the wood, 
Now 
I know the way. I thank you for your kind- 
ness, and I hope some pretty young maid will 
help you along when you are old.’ 

“Oh, I don’t want to live to be old,’ ex- 
claimed the maid. 

“The old have their quiet pleasures,’ an- 


- swered the crone. 


“<T don’t want quiet pleasures,’ rejoined the 
maid. ‘Why, I should be willing to lie asleep 
all winter if I could only wake up and laugh 
and dance and sing every springtime,’ 

“Tm a fairy,’ whispered the crone. ‘You 
shall have your wish, dear,’ and the maid 
quickly became a waterfall, laughing and 
dancing over the stones.” 

Miss Demming raised her hand. “Listen! 
You can hear her singing now,’’ she said, as 
the music of a near-by waterfall was wafted 
toward them. 

“Now, boys, you'll have pleasant dreams, 
for that maiden will sing you to sleep every 
night,”’ laughed Nannie. 

Then this self-appointed toast-master called 
for more legends, and Lily, responding, told 
this story of her ancestor of the valley. 

“On one occasion the fairies gave a dance 
upon the greensward. Each took her ivory cup 
in which to gather dew for the queen’s break- 
fast. Their revelry ran so high that the sun 
sparkled upon the dewdrops and dried them 
up before their dancing ceased. Then each 
fairy ran in dismay to the blade of grass on 
which she had hung her cup, but lo! they were 
hard and fast to the green stalks, and could 
not be removed, and the air was heavy with 
the scent of the dried dew.’” 

“T always figure as a sequel to sister,”’ chimed 
in Eunice, “for without me you would never 
know that the fairy god-mother, seeing the 
distress of her children, touched the blades 
of grass, changing them into broad green 
leaves, thus concealing the little ivory cups 
from the angry queen, and there you will 
find them to-day, sweet with the same per- 
fume.” 

“An Indian legend, of the way spring was 


painted, runs like this,” said Nannie, when 
they all turned to her for a story. 
“Before there were men in the world every 


thing was white and cold except the sky: that. 


was black. Then God sent the spring down 
to the earth, the spring with rosy cheeks and 
lips. His arms were full of blossoms, red, 
blue, violet, and yellow. He dropped a blue 
violet on a white bird, and that is the way 
the blue bird came. The first animal was a 
white rabbit, and the spring dropped a red 
erocus on his head, and ever since then all 
rabbits have red eyes. Wherever he tossed 
the leaves from his fragrant burden the earth 
became green. He flung the blossoms on the 
frozen seas, and the ice melted, and the fish 
became painted with the tints of the flowers. 
This is the way our precious trout gained their 
beautiful colors. Only the high mountains 
refused to bow to spring, so their tops remained 
white and dead, for they would let the spring 
paint merely their sides green. The snow owls, 
the white geese, and the polar bears fled from 
the spring, so they, too, remain white to this 
day.” 

“And now we'll listen to songs from our 
fishermen,” and Nannie looked encouragingly 
at the boys. 

There was a pause. Finally Bertram, in 
much confusion, stammered out: 


“To songs and speeches I’m unused, 
So I from these must be excused,” 


Then Tom, practical and ungallant as usual, 
chimed in, with 


“And, furthermore, if I could sing, 
I think we’ve heard enough of spring.” 


“Which means, that your pagan guests had 
better depart,” laughed Nannie; and in much 
merriment the party broke up. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BLACK JOE’S OFFERING. 


BY ALICE F, GOODWIN. 


Bring it here and let me help you. I am 
sure it is not too hard for you to do.” 

So said Miss Holland to Joe Wheelock one 
day at the close of school, as she saw him still 
in his seat after the other children had gone. 

“Could do it if I wanted to,” replied Joe in 
a surly tone. “No use in such sums, anyway. 
I know all the ’rithmetic I’ll ever use, I guess.’”’ 

“But, Joe, you want to learn all you can, 
don’t you?” urged his teacher. ‘Let’s see 
how quickly it can be done, Ill try a race 
with you on that lesson. If you win, you shall 
have this lovely rose on my table.” 

Joe’s eyes brightened, and he went to work 
with a will. Perhaps Miss Holland did not try 
her best, at all events Joe’s work was com- 
pleted first; and, with a smile from the giver, 
the rose was pinned on the boy’s jacket as a 
reward. 

“Do you like flowers, Joe?” inquired his 
teacher. i 

“Yes, but you let me beat you,’ grumbled 

Joe. “You can work faster than that, if you 
try. : 
“Well, I’m more tired than usual to-night, 
perhaps. Now do try to be a good boy to- 
morrow, Joe. That will please me so much, 
and you will feel so much happier.” 

“No use trying,” muttered Joe. “Don’t 
want to come to school anyway. Nobody in 
this room but these little kids, and nobody 
never cares about me.” 

“Oh, yes, Joe, I care, and want to help you. 
Now do try, just to please me.” 


ys haven’t you finished your work yet? 


But she could get no promise from Joe, and 
he appeared next morning as surly as ever, 

For many years had Miss Holland held her. 
position_in the schools of her little New Eng- 
land town, and many were the children whom 
she had taught and trained with patient, loving 
care. Hers was the faculty of gaining the hearts 
of those inher charge, and seldom were any 
found who did not respond to her gentle treat- 
ment by earnest efforts to please her. But 
here was a boy whom she apparently failed to 
reach. Big, burly, black Joe Wheelock, a 
trouble to all his previous teachers, had finally 
drifted into her room. Larger and older than 
any other pupil there, he was indifferent to all 
her kind advances. Her patience and tact 
seemed wasted on him, and she felt him to be 
a problem beyond any she had ever encountered. 
Still she did not stop her efforts for him, and 
strove to win him to her side. 

Thus matters stood when one day Miss Hol- 
land failed to appear in school, and the rumor 
went around that the favorite teacher was very 
ill and that her days on earth were nearly spent. 

Many hearts were saddened, but no one 
thought Joe cared at all. oa 

One morning an answer to the bell at her 
door revealed Joe standing on the doorstep 
with a rosebud in his hand. 

“How is she?” said he, when the door was 
opened, : 

“Comfortable, 
answer, 

“Give her this,” extending the rosebud and 
turning abruptly away. 

Now early May in New England finds no out- 
door roses in bloom, and delicate, hot-house 
rosebuds are expensive for a boy like Joe to 
purchase. The little money he could spend 
for himself had to come from his own exertions. 
How could he buy the rosebuds? Longingly 
he looked at the candy displayed so temptingly 
in the shop windows, for Joe dearly loved 
sweets. He plunged his hand into his pocket 
for the money to buy the toothsome dainty. 
Then came the thought, “I want a rose for Miss 
Holland to-day,” and resolutely he turned from 
the candy shop to the florists. And, oh, how 
he wanted one of the cigarettes, for which he 
had already acquired the taste. ‘Miss Hol- 
land didn’t like me to smoke,” he reminded 
himself, and the rosebud for her must be bought 
at any cost. 

So every morning found Joe at the door 
with the same query, ‘How is she?” and the 
same offering, ‘Give her this.”’ 

When told, the patient sufferer would smile 
and say, “He did care. I thought he didn’t,” 
and would send a little message to the boy on 
his daily visit. 3 

Finally came the day when Joe was told: 
“No hope. This is probably her last day with 
us.” 

Joe dug his dirty black fist into his eyes as 
he turned away and blubbered out, “She was 
awful good to me.” 

The next morning’s paper told us all that 
dear Miss Holland’s sufferings were ended. 

At her funeral all her school were present, 
but big black Joe had the post of honor at the 
head of the line. Many expressions of sorrow 
were exchanged, but none was more heartfelt 
than Joe’s “She was awful good to me.” 


but no better,’ was the 


IR MOSES MONTEFIORE’S motto was 

S “Think and thank.’’ How often, if one 

but stops to think thoroughly and fairly, 

one’s half-expressed complaint may be turned 

to a prayer of gratitude! There is no better 

motto to cure a fit of the blues than “Think 
and thank.” 
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Ij a man take no thought about what is distant, 
he will find sorrow near at hand. 
ConFUuCcIUS. 


WEEDS. 
WE call them weeds, the while, with slender 
fingers, . 
Earth’s wounds and sears they seek to cover 
o’er; 
On sterile sands, where scarce the raindrop 
lingers, 


They grow and blossom by the briny shore. 


We call them weeds, did we their form but study, 
We many a secret might unfolded find; 

Hach tiny plant fulfils its heaven-taught mission, 
And bears the imprint of immortal mind. 


Primary Education. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NOBBIE. 


BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 


WAS once an inmate for a few weeks of a 

home in an English city, where I made 

the acquaintance of a diminutive black- 
and-tan dog, called Nobbie. 

He was the most intelligent canine that it 
has ever been my fortune to meet; and certainly 
at times it did seem as if he was endowed with 
more reasoning powers than falls to the lot of 
many human beings, in spite of his size. He 
could sit comfortably on your hand and was 
of the highest pedigree, his mother having blue 
ribbons and prizes galore to her credit. 

He was very slow to make new friends, but, 
his favor once won, he was very loyal and 
affectionate. Intensely jealous of other house- 
hold pets, he was exacting as far as his own 
personal comforts and habits were concerned. 
For instance, his favorite lounging-place was a 
capacious, cushioned armchair that always 
stood at one side of the fireplace. This he 
would obstinately refuse to vacate, even to his 
first love, the master whose word was law in 
all other things. If he came into the room and 
found it already occupied, there was no peace 
for the intruder unless he was allowed a good 
share of room, too. 

When asked by the young people of the 
family, if he would like to go for a walk, he 
would manifest little interest until the door 
had been opened and he had been allowed to 
look out. He would cast a knowing squint up 
and down at the sky and general aspect of the 
weather. If it was at all damp or rainy, he 
would put out his front paws gingerly on to the 
stone step, and then draw back with a shiver, 
as if afraid of the consequences of wetting his 
feet. Back he would go to the sofa or arm- 
chair, from which no amount of coaxing could 
stir him. 

But, if the day proved favorable, he would 
begin to prance around in high glee, barking 
impatiently. 

“Now, Nobbie, all good little dogs have their 
coats brushed before they go to walk,” they 
would say to him, and he would submit to 
having his sleek black coat well groomed and 
a ribbon bow adjusted, attentions that he 
scorned at any other time. 

His audacity, when out on a stroll, was often 
astounding. He made it a point to challenge 
every big dog that he met, and it was comical 
to see him run up to an immense St. Bernard 
or mastiff, barking fiercely and showing his tiny 
white teeth in the most vicious manner, In- 
deed, the bigger the dog, the more valor did 
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he display. However, he was never known 
to pick a quarrel with a dog that anywhere 
approached his own size. He knew very well 
that the big fellows would only turn and survey 
him with cool contempt and totally ignore his 
vociferous challenges. Not so with the smaller 
dogs. ‘Discretion is the better part of valor,” 
and Nobbie always managed to pass a small 
dog as if it had escaped his usually observant 
eye. 

In the summer time Nobbie was very fond 
of sitting in the front doorway, sunning him- 
self on the mat. Every dog that came down 
the street then, big or little, made him run 
down the flagged walk past the little flower 
garden to the front gate, with every appearance 
of great ferocity, provided the gate was shut 
and latched. Otherwise, he would content 
himself with muttered threats, not stirring 
from his post on the mat. It was laughable 
sometimes to watch him scurry down the path, 
as if intent on “tearing up the earth,” only to 
turn abruptly, when a step or two from the gate, 
and scuttle back with his tail between his legs, 
to.the security of the house, because he had 
seen, all too late, that the gate was not properly 
closed. 

He knew the days of the week to a certainty, 


as I often tested him myself. In all English 
cities the “cat’s-meat man”’ is a familiar figure. 

With a big market basket on his arm, filled 
with slices of horse-flesh and skewers, he goes 
along the streets, calling out: 

“Meat! Meat! Cat’s-meat!”’ 

’ As he walks along, he skewers three or four 
small bits at a time, tossing it to the fortunate 
dogs and cats whose owners are his regular 
patrons. Of course, at the sound of his voice 
all the cats and dogs of the neighborhood are 
on the alert. 

The man on our route came three days in the 
week, reaching our house about noon, always 
without fail on Monday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day. On the morning of these days Nobbie 
always took his post directly after breakfast 
on the front steps—if the day was fine. If it 
stormed, he sat on the mat just inside. Here 
he would sit patiently watching and listening 
till the vendor of horse-flesh appeared. Then 
he would run to the gate for his ration and 
take it off to the back garden where he could 
enjoy it unmolested. : 

During the other four days of the week he 
would not manifest the least sign of expectancy, 
though how he could distinguish them we could 
never tell. At all events no thoughts of the 
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meat purveyor disturbed his naps. To any 


false alarm by well-imitated cries of “Meat! 


* 


Meat!” out on the street, he would merely,open 
one eye scornfully and yawn in disgust at being 
roused, and go off to sleep again. 

\ He would not eat any food outside of his own 
‘home, though often tempted to by the neigh- 
bors, who offered him choice bones with plenty 
of savory meat on them. He would, however, 

thankfully accept them if they were: brought 
into the house. This was said to be the result 
of a narrow escape from eating poisoned meat, 
picked up on a walk while he was still a young 
puppy. He was very ill for days; and, when he 
recovered, he apparently forswore all food ex- 
eept what was given him in the shelter of his 
own home. a 

Nobbie’s fgithful little heart was, I fear, 
broken at last. His master and mistress had 
to leave for a foreign land and left him behind 
in the care of kind friends. The last sad news 
from him was that he would refuse even the 
choicest food, and spent his days watching and 
listening, no longer for the “cat’s-meat man,” 
but for the sound of well-beloved footsteps that 
he was neyer to hear again. 


AN AUTUMN IDYL. 


‘Tue lovely Lady Autumn goeth past, 


And gently fall the leaves in myriads vast 
To hide, my lady’s footsteps from the eye 
Of Winter’s King, when he goes marching by. 


She tucks the little baby seeds away, 

_And tenderly she whispers them to stay, 
While soft above them piles the feathery snow, 
Till Spring calls to them, that ’tis time to go. 


Sometimes she mounts the wind that rushes by 
To reach a laggard leaf on tree-top high; 

Full soon the Lady Autumn’s work is o’er, 
And tired Mother Earth, asleep, once more, 


Autcre A. C, PHIpps. 
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DON’T CROSS A BRIDGE UNTIL YOU 
COME TO IT. 


BY NORMA IRENE HEINZ. 
Part I. 


~XAMINATION time at the Misses Grey’s 
boarding school was at hand, and an 
exciting time it was. For those who 
had studied hard during the year the thought 
of it was not so awful, but for those who had been 
enjoying themselves the idea was less pleasant. 
Helen Smith sat in the car on her way to 
school that first ‘‘exam” day, studying her 
English literature with a will. She never 
once took her eyes off her book until Wash- 
ington Avenue was reached and it was time 
to get out. Alighting from the car, she met 
one of her classmates, Katharine Lee, a girl 
who had always caused her a good deal of 
amusement. Katharine was not a bright girl 
by any means, but she was as good-hearted as 
any girl could be. As for ever being jealous 
of any one—why, the thought never occurred 
to her. She was a prim little body and never 
let anything worry her, especially not her 
work. “Hello,” she called to Helen as she 
crossed the street and added, with a toss of her 
head, “Are you very afraid of that English 
examination?” 
“Oh, not so ’specially,” said Helen, with 
a slight sigh; “but, if Miss Davis asks us for the 
life of Spenser,’’ she continued, ‘ well—she 
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won’t get much information here.” Katha- 
rine looked at her with somewhat of an inquir- 
ing look, for she didn’t see why Helen should 
find ‘Spenser so hard. She had found him so 
easy. 

“Well,” said Katharine, “I’ve studied 
awfully hard,—in fact, mother said I shouldn’t 
have studied half so hard. Let me see—Spen- 


ser—I know all about him,’’ she went on as she * 


gazed at the tree-tops as if for information. 
“He was born in Stratford, wasn’t he?” Helen 
couldn’t resist a smile. 

“Not exactly,” she murmured, “that hap- 
pened to have been Shakespeare.” At this 
remark Katharine opened her book to be sure 
she was being given the right information, and 
remarked a minute later that “she must have 
studied that wrong.” 


The school was soon reached. What a noise 
and what voices echoed throughout the ground 
floor! One voice called, ““Say, Margaret, when 
was Shakespeare born?” and another, ‘ What 
did Marlowe write?” 

“Do hush, girls,’”’ called a voice, “I’m trying 
to learn that list of Shakespeare’s works that 
Miss Davis gave us yesterday morning.” Helen 
caught the words. She had totally forgotten 
about that special list. ‘‘O Jo,’’ she called, 
“did you come to that extra recitation at 
eight o’clock yesterday?” 

“Yes, but don’t bother me” was the only 
reply. Taking off her wraps, Helen hurried to 
the scene of action. Everybody was studying 
the Shakespeare list. 

“Hello, Helen,’”’ said Marie Lawrence, a 
dear girl with light curly hair, “have you 
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learned this list? You didn’t come to that 
recitation yesterday, did you? You can have 
this list to study if you want it.” Helen grate- 
fully took it and sauntered down the hall. 
Twenty-eight books to learn in ten minutes, 
but by means of a little concentration this was 
soon accomplished. Suddenly the bell rang, 
and inten minutes all the girls, from the “stately 
Seniors’ to the Intermediates, were gathered 
in. the study hall ready for the examination. 
Silence, breathless silence, reigned; for the 
great personage called “the English teacher” 
had not yet put in her appearance. Softly 
the door opened, and that great dignitary en- 
tered carrying a large roll of papers under her 


arm. She changed each girl’s seat and now 
began distributing the examination ques- 
tions. Helen sat in one corner, pen in hand, 


watching the different girls as they read their 
questions. “Just look at Marion Wilson 
writing away,’ she thought: ‘she always 
does know everything.” Soon all the papers 
had been distributed and dead silence reigned. 
Only the ticking of the clock and the noise of 
the many pens travelling across the pages 
broke the stillness. Miss Davis sat at the 
desk watching each girl carefully and attend- 
ing to her wants. An hour passed by, but 
Helen had not as much as glanced up from her 
paper. Katharine Lee looked at her with 
envy and then at the questions before her with 
a sigh. 


(To be continued.) 
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BOYS AND GIRLS IN PATAGONIA. 


BY FRED MYRON = COLBY, 


ATAGONIA is in the southern part of 
P South America, and forms part of the 
Argentine Republic. Being so far South 
of the equator, it is summer in that country when 
it is winter here and winter there when it is 
summer here. The country is somewhat flat. 
There are no high mountains and only a few 
forests. The great plains are covered with 
coarse grass, which sometimes grows very tall. 
The people of Patagonia are Indians, some- 
thing like our redmen of the Western States. 
They are a copper-colored race, with small dark 
eyes and long black hair that is very straight 
and coarse. They are a ‘large, tall people, 
some of the men being over seven feet in height. 
When the country was first seen by white 
people, they thought the natives were giants. 
Patagonia means “the country of the large- 
footed.” Patagonians paint themselves, and 
little boys and girls go around with pictures on 
their brown skins. 

The Patagonians live in tents made of the 
skins of animals. These tents are very much 
like the wigwams ofthe North American Indians, 
only they are larger. There are rooms in the 
tents, and each grown-up person has a room. 
The fire is made inside the tent on the earth 
floor. 

The boys and girls in Patagonia have few 
toys and fewer games. They know nothing of 
baseball, football, golf, lawn tennis, ping-pong, 
and similar games which to us are household 
words. They are not interested in boating or 
sailing or bicycle riding. What do they like? 
How do they amuse themselves? 

Well, the boys ride horseback, horses are 
cheap in Patagonia, where it is literally true 
that beggars ride on horseback; they dance a 
little; they play at ostrich hunting, because it 
is the ambition of every Patagonian boy to be 
an expert hunter. Beginning at an age when 
they would hardly be out of kilts in this coun- 


try, the Patagonian lad is an expert horseman 
and can fling a bolas like an old hunter. 

The bolas is a rope with a stone, a metal ball 
or lump of hard clay fastened to each end. ‘The 
hunter swings one end of the bolas round and 
round his head; and then hurls it with great 
force at the ostrich. If it hits the ostrich, it 
coils around its legs and throws it down. In 
playing at hunting the ostrich, one of the young 
Patagonians acts as an ostrich, and the others 
act the part of the hunters. 

By the time he is thirteen or fourteen a Pata- 
gonian boy is so expert with the bolas that he 
is allowed to ride out with the hunters after 
real ostriches or the guanaco. ‘The guanaco is 
an animal nearly as large as a cow, with a head 
like a camel: Its flesh is good to eat, and the 
people make cloaks of its skin. 

A Patagonian boy is in his glory when he has 
brought down an ostrich or a guanaco with his 
bolas and returns home with the prize on his 
horse’s back. His sisters make a great feast 
for him, and ever after he is reckoned among 
the warriors. 

The girls play with dolls, and soon learn to 
help their mothers sew and do the work at 
home. They spin and weave cloth for clothes, 
they care for the babies, they bring water from 
wells or the streams, and they go out to gather 
the wood for the fire. 

You will say that the Patagonian girls have 
a hard time, but they do not work all the time. 
In the long afternoons they sit and play witli 
their dolls and make miniature houses for 
them. A Patagonian doll is a funny looking 
object. Would you not laugh if some one gave 
you two sticks joined like a cross, and told you 
it was a doll? That is the kind of doll that 
girls play with in Patagonia. But they are 
very fond of them and dress them with great 
care. : 

Although they seem to have so few things 
as compared with American children, I dare 
say the Patagonian boys and girls have as good 
times as young folks generally. Anyway, they 
seem to make the most of what they do have, 
and I have seen some little people that I 
thought did not. 


PRAISE. 


“Wuy does God send down His rain?” 
Don’t you know? Rain and snow 
Help to make the flowers grow, 

And the golden grain. 
Thank Him for the plenteous rain, 
Thank Him for the golden grain. 
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“Why do winds blow loud and long 

Don’t you know? Fierce winds blow 

Just to make the fruit-trees grow, 
Just to make them strong. 

God doth for the fruit-trees care; 

Praise Him for the fruit they bear. 


“Why do summer sunbeams shine?”’ 
Don’t you know? Sunbeams glow 
And the grapes more purple grow, 
On each clinging vine. 
Let us then our Father praise 
For the long, bright summer days. 
. 


“Why does God these bounties give?” 
Why, you know! . He doth bestow 
Fruit and grain to help us grow 
Useful lives to live. ! 
He supplieth all our needs, 
Let us thank Him by our deeds. 
Selected, 


It is good to rub and polish our brain against 
that of others. MonraiGne. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FLOWERS AND SNOW. 
BY MARION REED. 


N that part of California where little Alice 
lives, there has been more rain than usual 
since the New Year began. Before that 

the weather was so dry and sunny, week after 
week, that people feared injury to the orange 
trees and other growing things, and wished the 


rains would set in. 


But after several long, cold storms had come, 
interspersed with chilly, cloudy days and 
shorter rains, these same people grumbled, 
some of them, and longed for sunshine again, 
which seems rather inconsistent, does it not? 
You see, Californians are so used to being out 
of doors all through the year that they lose 
patience in wet weather. 

Now, the rains of winter not only make the 
crops and flowers flourish, but give the moun- 
tains their chief beauty; for rain in the valleys 
means snow among the peaks, and a grand 
sight they present after a big storm has cleared 
away. 

That is the only snow Alice had ever seen, 
and she had often wished to get a nearer view 
of it, and wondered how it would seem to make 
snow-balls or take a sleigh-ride. So, when 
her friends planned a jaunt up to the snow- 
line, quite a long drive for a child of six, she 
was. very glad to be allowed to go, and also 
that her neighbor, Mabel, a little older than 
herself, could join the party. 

They had a comfortable three-seated car- 
riage, and started about eight o’clock in the 
morning. Such a time as they had stowing 
themselves in the vehicle, with wraps, shawls, 
and robes enough for a journey to Alaska; for 
they thought it might be very cold. But, dear 
me! it was so surprisingly mild that, if it 
had been a week later, instead of the 25th of 
March, one might have said that the ‘‘Clerk 
of the Weather’? was playing an April fool 
joke. 

They had a drive of several miles before 
reaching the foot-hills, and all along the way 
the tuneful whistling of the meadow-larks was 
heard, while on either hand the ground was 
covered with low-growing wild flowers. 

After entering the canyon, they met San 
Antonio Creek, no bigger than a respectable 
New England brook, but very picturesque as 
it .rushes brawling and foaming, down its 
rocky bed. 
and crosses it many times on rustic bridges. 
The horses go more slowly, and. after a while 
every one: but the driver got out and walked, to 
lessen their load. 

At first the snow lay only in little patches, 
here and there, but grew more abundant as the 
way ascended, till soon every rock, tree, and 
bush which presented an available surface had 
its ermine cover, and finally the roadway was 
filled with it. So the travellers had to get into 
the carriage again, for it was a great joke on 
these ladies that they had omitted to bring any 
rubber overshoes. 

The, canyon grew wilder, and with each bend 
of the road the snow-sprinkled mountains 
looming overhead took on different aspects. 
Here and there, between groups of these peaks, 
lay billowy masses of pure white clouds, giving 
the effect of steam boiling out of a caldron, as 
if the giants of these fastnesses had their din- 
ner a-cooking. And all along the road were 
irregular piles of rock cunningly roofed in with 


The road grows steadily steeper, — 
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snow, making tiny dens. Alice was told that 
these might be caves for the wood-goblins. 


‘*Little homes for the gnomes, 
Or where elves hide themselves. ’’ 


But I wonder how the flower fairies like to 
see the branches of a tree laden with snow 
while there are clusters of blossoms among its 
shining leaves. This was a charming sight, 
and the shrubs and trees, all in tender spring 
leafage, seemed to mind their frosty coating no 
more than did the dark pines. 

In places where the gorge widened there 
lay little fields of snow. In one of these three 
tents were seen shelters for the forest-rangers. 
They had recently ‘‘dug themselves out”’ after 
being snowed under for a day or two. 

It was past noon when the stopping-place 
was reached.* The faithful horses were unhar- 
nessed, rubbed, and fed, and the picnicers 
were offered the hospitality of the “camp.” 

After as long a rest as possible, they started 
for home. Perhaps the last few miles of level 
road were a trifle tedious, but there was no 
grumbling from those dear little girls; and 
probably no one of the party would refuse, 
if opportunity offered, to take that same forty- 
mile ride again. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE EASY-CHAIR HABIT. 


BY CHRISTINA ROSS FRAME, 


UG OU’LL not find success by encourag- 
ing the easy-chair habit.” 

Uncle John walked briskly down 
the aisle between the long lines of whirring 
machines: Jack and I followed with interested 
delight. 

We were country boys, who knew well what 
work meant. Uncle John had brought us to 
the city, and was giving us positions in his 
great manufactory, and also the chance to attend 
special classes at the Technical College. 

“What. positions have you?” queried a 
school-fellow. 

“We are at the foot of the ladder,—the very 
beginning,” I answered. “We are having 
the same chances that uncle had to work up.” 

“T call that mighty mean of him,” answered 
the boy, “and you fellows are softies to put 
up with such treatment. He has heaps of 
money, and should do better for you.” 

“Perhaps he may when we show him that 
we are capable of doing for ourselves,” was 
Jack’s answer. 

Uncle voiced the thoughts that were running 
through my mind. 

“Tf you want to grasp success in these strenu- 
ous days, you must be hardened to work and to 
fight. When adverse circumstances and dis- 
couragements buck up against you, don’t 
meekly stand by: get up and fight. This good, 
wholesome, hard work will keep you in train- 
ing and prevent you from weakly falling into 
the easy-chair. This country is not pining 
for young men who have acquired the easy- 
chair habit, young men who literally, as well 
as figuratively, lie back and wait for some one 
to come to their assistance, who expect their 
friends to assume the responsibility of fighting 
their battles. We want the young men who 
can sturdily put their shoulders to the wheel 
and push, in spite of opposition and mud. 
Men who are kindly, clean workers, who do 
not belittle their ability or chances, and who 
cheerfully work in minor places until the stage 
is clear for greater effort in larger lines. 

“Tn the old countries young men who inherit 
incomes equivalent to those of many of our 
rich American youths are born also to a heritage 


of duties—work peculiar to their positions, 
the management of landed estates and the tra- 
ditions entailed upon their class by court and 
government. The better type of young noble- 
man has little time for indulging the easy- 
chair habit. ; 

“The lack of settled work or entailed duties, 
together with an easy access to ‘dad’s long 
pocket book’ and the fat bolster of rich re- 
lations are immense factors in the ruination 
of many a promising American youth.” 


SUMMER AND WINTER. 


Wuar are the bright eyes watching 
Under the Southern sun? 

Oh, the roses fair in the balmy air, 
And the vines that climb and run. 


What are the bright eyes watching 
Under the Northern sky? 

Feathery snow, while the chill winds blow. 
And the clouds go drifting by. 


What are the children doing 
Alike in the cold and heat? 

They are making life gay on the darkest day, 
With the sound of their little feet. 


What are the children learning 
Alike in the East and the West? 
That a Father’s hand is o’er sea and land— 
That of all things, Love is best. 
Selected. 
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“THE PET LAMB. 


BY CORA E, HARRIS, 


T is a pleasant country home where Eva 
and Edna have lived for seven years, 
their whole lives. 

The house is so near the woods that the 
little girls can find the homes of many wild 
flowers, and catch the merry spring greetings 
that each in turn rises to give, as well as the 
many sweet good-byes ere the flowers sink to 
rest for another year. 

One pleasant afternoon in April the girls 
started out with their basket to pick spring 
flowers. Spring had indeed scattered her 
beauties with lavish hand, nearly carpeting the 
woods with them. On and on went the twins, 
picking handful after handful of the dainty 
blossoms, until the basket was nearly filled. 

They were nearing a fence that separated their 
father’s woods from a neighbor’s pasture, when 
Rover, who always accompanied them, com- 
menced to bark and to ery all at the same 
time. 

The girls hastened on and found, to their 
surprise, a tiny lamb lying weak and helpless 
beside a large stump. 

“Tt’s dead,” said Eva. 

“Tet’s take out the flowers and put some soft 
leaves in our basket, and put the lamb in, and 
cover it up warm with all of our spring beau- 
ties,’ said Edna. : 

“And we'll call mamma the good doctor, 
and take it to her, and it may be she can cure 
it,” said Eva. “I don’t believe it is quite 
dead.”’ 

“Tf she cannot,’ said Edna, “we'll have a 
funeral and bury it in our little burying-ground 
with the chicken and the bird.” 

“We'll see what can be done,” said mamma, 
as she lifted the little creature to a soft cushion 
beside the fire. ‘‘My first medicine will be 
a good warming up.” 


Not many minutes thereafter they were 
delighted to hear a faint little “‘ma-a-a”’ from 
the cushion. Mamma next managed to get 
a little warm milk down the lamb’s throat, and 
then it revived quite fast. 

“You dear little lamb, 
glad we found you.” 

“What a nice pet it will be,” said Edna. 

“But,” said mamma, “it isnot ours. It must 
have slipped through the fence, and in all prob- 
ability the mother sheep went to the barn 
with another stronger lamb.” 

“But it was in our woods, and we found it,” 
pleaded Eva, “‘and no one would ever know.” 

“God would know,” said mamma, ‘‘and I 
don’t believe my little girls could be quite 
happy with so nice a pet as this white lamb 
if they had not come by it in just the right 
way. No, you must take it to-morrow morn- 
ing over to Aunty Green’s and tell her its 
story.” 

The little girls knew that they must obey 
their mother, although they were sorry to do so 
this, time. So the next morning found them 
on the road to Aunty Green’s, with the lamb 
in the basket between them. ‘ 

“Well, well,’’ said the kind lady, after the 
children had told their story, “you must be 
honest girls, for I should never have known 
anything about it if you had not told me. I 
believe I can trust you to care of the little 
weakling. Would you like to keep it for your 
very own?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the twins in concert. They 
were so glad, and in such a hirry to tell mother 
that they almost forgot to thank the kind 
neighbor. Rover ran barking by their side 
as if he were very glad too. 

“Tm glad that you have the lamb,” said 
mamma, ‘‘but gladder still that you have a good 
conscience, that you have done right.” 

Then all talked over as to what they should 
name lambie, and finally decided to name him 
Spring Beauty, calling it Beauty for short. 

For awhile Beauty needed much care and 
attention. ‘Then he commenced to grow pretty 
fast and would have followed the girls to school 
and Sunday School, had he not been tied by 
a long rope to a stake in the door-yard. There 
he could eat the tender grass as much as he 
liked, and Rover was always on guard to attend 
to any bad dog that might happen along. 

When the girls came from school, skipping 
and running and calling out “Jump up, Beauty,” 
he would sometimes leap so high that the rope 
would slip off the stake. Then away he would 
go through the orchard and around the barn, 
with Rover following after, to catch the little 
fugitive. 

Rover would seize the loose end of the rope 
and back they would come, a rollicking span. 
Sometimes Beauty decided to take another 
run before being fastened to the stake again. 
Rover seemed to understand, so away they 
would go together once more, soon returning 
around the corner of the barn, a pretty picture 
indeed, 

Each night Rover would lead Beauty to a 
stall in the barn where the children always 
kept a nice clean bed of straw or dry leaves. 
The barn door was always securely fastened 
at night lest anything should do harm to the 
dear pet. 


” said Eva, “I’m so 


EARN to depend upon yourself. Do not 
be looking about you for help, but try 
to help yourself. Be independent, as 

far as possible, especially so when undertaking 
a difficult task, The rule applies to all the 
affairs of life. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor prefers to speak by and through 
others this time. First, about Sunday rest. 
It is an absolute necessity, and young people 
should recognize the fact. Here is what a 
writer wisely says: 

“The necessity of Sabbath rest has been 
graphically shown by a German scholar, who 
illustrates how a man, fresh on Monday morn- 
ing, does not recover quite all of the energy 
lost in Monday’s work by the sleep of Monday 
night. Each twenty-four hours he loses a little 
more ground, until on Saturday night he is 
sadly in need of something more than a night’s 
sleep. If he takes Sunday for purposes of 
proper rest, the lost ground is recovered. If 
not, he comes to the second Monday morning 
with less vitality than he had the week before. 
The result of this loss, repeated week after week 
for years, will not be trifling. No man can do 
his best work without Sabbath rest.’ 

But what is rest for, and to what end is all 
our planning? ‘The words of H. G. Wells are 
to the point: 

“Life and the world are fine, but not as an 
abiding-place; as an arena—yes, an arena 
gorgeously curtained with sea and sky, moun- 
tains and broad prospects, decorated with all 
the delicate magnificence of leaf tracery and 
flower petal and feather, musical with thunder 
and the singing of birds; but an arena, never- 
theless, an arena which offers no seats for idle 
spectators, in which one must will and do, 
decide, strike, and strike back,—and presently 
pass away.’ 

So we have the same old lesson, young folks. 
We must wish and we must do; we must dream 
and dare; we must hope and also work. As 
our third preacher phrases it: 

“To have a large wishbone and no backbone 
makes one helpless, but to have a backbone 
without a wishbone would make one have as 
little desire to move as a post. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


This department invites correspondence, aims to 
give information, offers counsel, and is open to all. 
It will make Notes and answer Queries. 


New Eneauanp. Be sure to go to the autumn 
meeting of the Sunday-School Society, which will 
be held in Boston, Monday, November 15. You 
will get instruction and inspiration from such 
speakers as Rabbi Fleischer, Dr. Cummings, Miss 
Wheelock, and others equally helpful. Arrange 
for a large delegation. 


TeacHer. Do not grow discouraged. Your 
case is not so very bad. You must not expect 
a full class every Sunday. It may seem common- 
place, but we advise patience, Count up your 
satisfactions! 


A.R.G. Yes. Inquiries have been put out as 
to the views of the readers of Hvery Other Sunday. 
If you have any opinions, send them to us, and 
they will receive a welcome. We are anxious to 
make the paper “worth while” to our Sunday 
Schools. It has been published for twenty-five 
years in its present form and substance. 


Mrs. C. We appreciate your dilemma. Get 
a copy of Carpenter’s “The First Three Gospels.” 
In the advanced study you are pursuing this will 
help you to understand the life of Jesus and the 
sources of New Testament literature. 


Notr. Teachers and others who are in quick 
need of lesson helps should not forget that there 
is a Headquarters of our Society at 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, where a full stock of our publica- 
tions is carried. 


SUPPRINTENDENT. You ask if it is right to 
take pay for your services. Why not, if so it 
seems best to you? There is no iron rule about 
this. Some persons can and do serve in this 
way, ‘‘without money and without price,” but 
others have good reason to accept compensation. 
From the facts as you state them, we say, do not 
hesitate to receive remuneration. 


B. O. D. We see your point of view, but you 
must remember that there are many tastes and 
types in our subscribers’ membership. ao want 
more “religious and churchly poetry.’”’ You 
think we have published “‘weak” poems, and you 
mention some that you think come under that 
title. Most of those you specify were taken from 
our foremost publications, such as Kindergarten 
Review, St. Nicholas, Primary Education, etc. 
They were culled from our best sources. Of course 
your judgment is entitled to consideration, but 
the decision must rest with a jury of competent 
experts. 


Curcaco. We rejoice to know that you found 
the meeting on Tuesday evening so satisfactory. 
Dr. Cope was very much in earnest, and his 
stalwart utterances received a hearty response. 
As you say, we regret the changes in the resolu- 
tions offered as to Sunday-School work. The 
plans of our Society require money. In the issuing 
of the ‘‘ Beacon Series” of manuals, more than five 
thousand dollars have been expended. But we 
adopt the maxim given to another correspond- 
ent, in this column, and are “‘patient,” hoping 
for appreciation. 


Critic. Your need is quite evident. But how 
to meet such needs in a multitude of cases is a 
puzzling question. You want definite informa- 
tion as to the origin, authority, and present standing 
of the Fourth Gospel. One great resource is the 
Book Room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. There 
may be found the various interpretations of this 
part of the New Testament. But in this depart- 
ment of our paper we cannot go into the details 
of the subject. The same comment will apply 
to many other peculiar questions that are re- 
ceived. 


J.C. G. In answer to your inquiry we would 
say that Rev. H. G. Spaulding was the imme- 
diate predecessor of the present chief officer 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. Mr. 
Spaulding edited and prepared a “‘Song and Ser- 
vice Book,” he was the author of several manuals, 
and contributed greatly to the advancement of 
Sunday-School affairs. In recent years he has been 
widely known through his lectures on art and re- 
ligious subjects. He was also editor of this paper. 


RECREATION CORNER. 


ENIGMA VII. 


I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 24, 26, 20, 22, we could not live without. 

My 7, 3, 10, 15, is a man’s garment. 

My 13, 9, 4, 6, 1, grows on trees and is good to 
eat. 

My 15, 18, 4, 1, 2, is opposed to falsehood. 

My 19, 21,23, 27, is a covering for the head. 

My 25, 12, 17, 11, 5, is to gather. 

My 16, 8, 14, 12, is to cure. 

My whole is a sentence in Hvery Other Sunday of 
March 28, 1909. 

Dorotrny Smiru. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My Ist is in happiness, not in sorrow. 

My 2d is in yesterday, not in to-morrow. 

My 3d is in health, not in disease. 

My 4th is in stretch and also in squeeze. 

My 5th is in chicken, but not in hatch. 

My 6th is in kitten, but not in scratch. 

My 7th is in better, but not in good. 

My 8th is in apple, but not in food. 

My 9th is in fondle, but not in kiss. 

My 10th is in mistress, but not in miss. 

My 11th is in teacher, but not in way. 

My whole is a remarkable person living to-day. 
DSS sa 


A CURIOUS GIRL. 


ANN is a curious girl. ' 

If you add to her three letters, she will become 
histories. 

If you give her two letters, she will be to unite. 

With seven letters added she will reduce to noth- 
ing. 

With eight letters added she will come back 
every year. 

With two letters added she is very disagreeable. 

With four letters added she is something you 
would like to have. 

With two letters added she will entirely abolish 
herself. 

With four letters added she becomes round. 

With five other letters added she brings tidings. 

Selected. 


CHARADE. 


My first is somewhat soft and yellow, 
Especially in spring; 

* My neat a busy, meddling fellow, 
Forever on the wing; 

My whole like an inconstant rover, 
From fair to fair one flies, 

Till, his career of pleasure over, 
He, drooping, sinks and dies. 


CONUNDRUM. . 


Wuat is the most difficult train to catch? 
Erne. H. CuarKe. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 3. 


Eniema V.—Teddy Bear. 

Acrostic.—Crown. 

ReEvERsIBLE Worps.—1. Part, trap. 2. ‘Mune 
tram, 3. Era, are. 4. Spot, ‘tops. 5. Room, ; 
moor. 6. Evil, live. . 

ScriprtuRE CHaRrAcTeRS.—Hagar. Lot’s wife. 
Joseph. Israelites. Moses. Goliath. David. 
David.” Esther: Haman. Samson. Paul and Silas. 


The Editor wonders why he has received so few 
letters, puzzles, and answers this fall. He trusts 
it is not due to the change of name from Letter 
Box to Recreation Corner. He assures his young — 
friends that their communications are as much 
desired and as welcome as ever. 


No cloud can ever over-shadow a true Chris- — 
tian but his faith will discern a rainbow in tt. 
BisHop Horne. 


OU and I must not complain when our 

plans break down—if we have done our 

part. That probably means that the plans 

of One who knows more than we do have suc- 
ceeded.—Edward Everett Hale. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 


1 


(A BI-WEEELY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada — 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package — 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- — 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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